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HICARICh OC: 


A MAN witH CAPITAL TAKES WHATEVER SEAT IN THE CAR HE FANCIES. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 


OR, 


THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHIL MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF MRS. WHIPPLETON. 


M® COLLINGSBY. though not more 

™ than forty-two or three years old, was 
quite stout; indeed, I should say that he was 
alréady qualified by his proportions to be an 
alderman. I was disposed to regard him with 
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great respect, as he was my uncle — at least I 
had made up my mind that he was. I cer- 
tainly had no objection to acknowledging such 
a relation. He corresponded with the descrip- 
tion given by my father. 

The dignified gentleman took up a fair half 
of the seat which was to be divided between 
him and the old lady, and the latter wriggled, 
and twisted, and squirmed for some time be- 
fore she had adjusted her frame and her dress 
to her own satisfaction. Mr. Collingsby took 
no notice whatever of her, as it was evidently 
beneath his dignity to do so. or even to be an- 
noyed by her uneasy motions. Opening the 
newspaper he carried in his hand, he began to 
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read the leader, totally oblivious of her pres- 
ence. I rather liked his way of treating a dis- 
agreeable subject; and just then, if I had been 
permitted to vote, I would cheerfully have cast 
my ballot in his favor for an alderman of Chi- 
cago or St. Louis. 

The more I studied the face of my presumed 
uncle, the better I liked him, though perhaps 
I was biassed by the relationship. He looked 
like a very substantial man, though I should 
have regarded it as dangerous to perpetrate a 
joke upon him. On the whole, therefore, I 
was entirely satisfied to have him turn out to 
be the brother of my mother. In about an 
hour the train stopped; and by this time I was 
ready to sit down. But only one gentleman 
left the car in which I was riding; and he sat 
directly opposite the dignified gentleman. I 
started for the vacant seat; butjbefore I could 
secure it, Mr. Collingsby sprang quite nimbly, 
for a person of his weight, into the place. 
Doubtless the rudeness of the old lady had 
annoyed him, for he made haste to beat a 
retreat. 

However, I had the alternative of taking the 
seat just vacated or standing up still longer. 
I chose the former, and before the old lady 
aps transfer her dles from the rack to 

e chair, I dropped’into it. I made myself 
as comfortable as possible, though my porcu- 
pine companion hitched violently towards the 
middle of the seat, so as to make sure that 
she had her full share of the space. She cast 
a savage glance at me, as though she thought 
I had invaded her privileges; but I endeavored 
to follow the example of my predecessor in the 
seat, and be too dignified to be annoyed. 

‘* Goodness knows! I am glad that hog has 
gone!” ejaculated the old lady, with ng little 
venom in her tones, and loud enough to have 
been heard by Mr. Collingsby, if his dignity 
had not closed his ears to such an unfeminine 
expression. 

I did not deem it prudent to take any notice 
of her; and, across the aisle, I read the head- 
ings in large type in Mr. Collingsby’s news- 
paper, for I had none of my own to help me 
in preserving my dignity, or rather in culti- 
wating it. 

*¢ Some folks don’t know much,”’ added the 
-old lady, spitefully. 

I was perfectly willing to grant the truth of 
this proposition, even without knowing wheth- 
er it was intended to apply to Mr. Collingsby 
or to me; though I was compelled to believe 
it was all in the family, and made no differ- 
ence. It was undeniable that ‘‘some folks 
didn’t know much;” but I was forced to de- 





duce the corollary that the old lady was one 
of the unfortunates included in the proposi- 
tion. 

‘*T say, some folks don’t know much,” re- 
peated the old lady, forcibly. ‘* That Mr. Col- 
lingsby needn’t put on airs, and pretend he 
don’t know me. I know’d him the moment 
that conductor-man spoke his name. He ain't 
no better’n I am. My son’s his pardner in 
business.” 

I couldn’t help looking at her then. Her 
lips were pursed up, and she was the very im- 
personation of offended dignity. Her remark 
rather startled me, and if it was true, I wished 
to make her acquaintance, 

‘*Perhaps he didn’t recognize you,” I ven- 
tured to suggest. 

‘* Perhaps he didn’t, but none are so blind 
as them that won't see. Yes, that man is my 
son’s pardner in business;. and my son is 
every bit and grain as good as he is, though 
I say it, who ought not to say it. My name's 
Whippleton, and my son’s name is Charles 
Whippleton. I s’pose you've heard of the 
firm of Collingsby and Whippleton— hain’t 
you?” ; 

‘*I never did,” I replied. 

‘Mr. Collingsby read his newspaper, and did 
not appear to hear a word that was said; but 


trial. } 

‘* Where have you been Your life, if 
you never heard of Collingsby and Whipple- 
ton, the biggest lumber firm ‘in Chicago?” 
added the old lady. 

‘¢T never was in Chicago,” I replied. 

‘“*O, you never was! Well, it’s a sight to 
see! You hain’t seen much of the world if 
you never was in Chicago. Well, you are 
like a chicken that ain’t hatched; all your 
troubles are to come. There’s a great many 
mean folks in the world; you'll find that out 
soon enough. For my part, if there’s any- 
thing in this world that I hate, it’s mean 
folks,” continued Mrs. Whippleton, glancing 
maliciously across the aisle at Mr. Collingsby. 
“That man’s meaner’n gravel-stone chowder.” 

The old lady dropped her voice a little, as 
though she meant to be confidential on this 
point. I was rather sorry to have the char- 
acter of my presumed uncle damaged ‘in this 
manner, but I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with him to attempt a defence. 

‘‘It was meaner’n dirt for him to set down 
side of me, and not even say how d’ye do? I 
hate mean folks. I ain’t mean myself! Titre 
ain’t a mean bone in my body — no, Yai 
ain't, if I do say it, that oughtn’t to say it.” 


'T fancied his dignity was “* to a severe 
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“Probably the gentleman did not recognize 
you,” I suggested again. 

“He didn’t want to re-cog-nize me,” she 
persisted, throwing a bitter emphasis on the 
middle of the word. ‘‘ He didn’t even look 
at me.” 

I wanted to ask her some questions about 
the Collingsby family; but I did not like to 
do so while one of its members was so near 
me, for I fancied that, deeply as he was ab- 
sorbed in the newspaper, he heard every word 
that was said by the garrulous old lady, who 
appeared to have been talking more for his 
benefit than mine in some of her remarks. 
But the appearance of the conductor at the 
forward end of the car, taking up the tickets, 
changed the current of her thoughts, and she 

menced a violent demonstration upon her 
oy, her pocket, and her bundles, in search 
of her ticket. 

Most of the passengers produced their tick- 
ets, conscious, perhaps, how nervous it makes 
the “ gentlemanly conductor” when com- 
pelled to wait for excited men or women to 
search through all their pockets, and all their 
portable effects, for the evidence that they 
had paid their fare. I noticed that Mr. Col- 
lingsby continued to gaze unmoved at the 
columns of his newspaper, and when the 
conductor reached him, he slowly drew off 
his kid glove, and deliberately took from his 
pocket-book the ticket, which his dignity did 
not permit him to have ready before. 

“Tickets, if you please,” said the conduct- 
or, as he politely bowed to Mr. Collingsby, 
and turned to the less important people in 
tHe car. 

I gave up mine, and received a check; but 
Mrs. Whippleton was still. ransacking her 
bags and parcels. 

“As I live and breathe, I’ve lost my ticket, 
or else somebody’s stole it!” exclaimed the 
old lady, glancing again towards Mr. Col- 
lingsby, who must have been, in her estima- 
tion, the root of all evil, and all mischief. 

“Did you buy one?” asked the conductor. 

“Sartin, 1 did,” protested Mrs. Whipple- 
ton; ‘‘and it took nigh on to every cent of 
money I had. I hain’t got enough left to buy 
my dinner.” . 

‘Look round and find it,” added the offi- 
cial. 

‘Look round! I’ve looked into everything 
Ihave. You hustled all my things over, and 
I reckon it’s your fault, more’n ’tis mine.” 

“Look again, and I will come back,” added 
the conductor, as he passed on his way. 

“You hain’t seen nothin’ of my ticket — 
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have. you?” said Mrs. Whippleton, as she 
commenced another onslaught upon her pock- 
ets and bundles. ; 

**T have not.” 

But I did the best I could to assist her in 
the search. I got out of my seat, and looked 
upon the floor in the vicinity. Neither of us 
was successful in finding the lost pasteboard, 
for which the handsome sum of twelve dollars 
had been expended. I really pitied the old lady; 
for she did not appear to be in good. circum- 
stances herself, judging by the quality of her 
clothing and her baggage. What seemed to 
make it worse to me was the fact that she had 
spent all her money. 

‘<I don’t seé what’s become on’t!” said she, 
in despair. 

‘‘Are you sure you bought one?” I asked, 
rather for the want of anything else to say 
than because this was the most pertinent 
question. 

‘*Why, do you think I'd lie about it?” 

‘Certainly not,” I protested, alarmed at 
this violent deduction from my remark. 

“If I didn’t buy a ticket, where’s my money 
gone to?” 

“*You may have lost it before you got into 
the car.” » 

‘“*No, I didn’t. I had it, I know, after I sot 
down here. You don’t think I’d try to cheat 
— do you?” 

‘‘ Why, ng I didn’t think of such a thing.” 

‘* Well, madam, have you found your tick- 
et?” asked the conductor, returning from the 
rear of the car. 

‘¢ Hain’t seen hide nor hair on’t.” 

‘Just get out of the seat and shake your- 
self. If you had a ticket at all, it is here 
somewhere,” added the gentlemanly official. 

**Do you think I didn’t have no ticket?” 
demanded Mrs. Whippleton, pursing up her 
lips to express her wounded feelings. 

‘*T don’t know; jump up, and we will see.” © 

I left my seat, and with a labored effort the 
old lady followed my example. The conduct- 
or searched on the floor, and in the chair, 
overhauled the bundles, and turned up the 
back of the seat, but with no better success 
than had attended our previous efforts. 

‘* Sartin ’tain’t there,” said the old lady, as 
she worked herself into her seat again. 

‘“*No, it is not. Are you sure you had a 
ticket?” 

**Do you think I'd lie about it?” 

‘* Perhaps you lost it before you got into the 
car.” 

‘‘No, I didn’t. I had it while I sot here. I 
reckon you lost it when you stirred up my 
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things. If you hadn’t teched ’em, it would 
have been all right.” 

‘* Well, madam, I want your ticket or your 
fare.” 

* But I hain't got no ticket.” 

** Then give me twelve dollars.” 

** Twelve dollars!” ejaculated the old lady. 
** Do you think I’m made of money?” 

**T don’t know that I care what you are 
made of, if you pay your fare.” 

** But I’ve spent all my money. I hain’t got 
twelve dollars. Besides, I don’t want to pay 
twice.” 

** Tf you find your ticket I will give you back 
your money.” 

“*T tell you I hain’t got twelve dollars. You 
can’t hatch wooden eggs.” 

** Then you must leave the car, madam.” 

** Leave the car! And not go back to Chi- 
cago?” 

**I must have your ticket or your fare be- 
fore we stop next time,’”’ said the conductor, 
passing on. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS CHIVALROUS, BUT HAS HIS 
EYES OPENED. 


: 
THOUGHT that the conductor was rather 


hard on the old lady, though I was willing 
to allow that his duty admitted of no compro- 
muse. 

‘“*Did you ever hear the like on’t!” ex- 
claimed the old lady. ‘*Put me out of the 
car! He’s a mean man, and I hate mean 
folks wus’n pizen.” 

“*T suppose he has his duty to perform,” I 
mildly suggested. 

‘“**Tain’t his duty to put a lone and onpro- 
tected woman out of the car; and he wouldn’t 
do it if my son Charles was here.” 

I concluded that if her son Charles were 
there he would pay her fare, like a dutiful son 
as he was. Presently the whistle on the loco- 
motive sounded, and we heard the scraping of 
the brakes, as the train prepared to stop? The 
conductor promptly appeared, and again de- 
manded her fare or a ticket. The old lady 
seemed to be greatly troubled, and I expected 
to have the whole seat to myself from this 
station. 

‘** Sunthin must be done!” said the old lady. 

‘‘That’s so; give me your ticket or the 
twelve dollars,” replied the official. 

**T can’t do one nor t’other. I hain’t got 
the money, and my ticket’s gone.” 

“Very well, madam. Then you must leave 
the train.” 
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‘* But I don’t know a soul here. Won't you 
trust me till we get to Chicago?” 

**T don’t know you, and we do not give 
credit for fares.” 

*“*Mr. Collingsby, over there, knows me. 
My son’s his pardner in business.” 

‘Very well, madam; if that is the case, 
there will be no trouble about it,” added the 
polite official, as he turned to the dignified 
gentleman, and stated the case. 

Mr. Collingsby glanced at the old lady, and 
shook his head, with a deprecatory smile. 

“T have not the pleasure of the lady’s ac- 
quaintance,” said he, after a hasty glance at 
her face, as he turned his attention to his 
newspaper again. 

‘She says her son is your partner in busi- 
ness,” suggested the conductor. 

‘“*That may be; but I don’t know the lady. 
I am not aware that I ever saw her,” answered 
the head of the firm, without raising his eyes 
from his paper. 

‘‘ What is your name, madam?” demanded 
the conductor. 

‘‘Don’t he know my name? Don’t he know 
the name of his own pardner?” 

‘‘T asked your name, madam.” 

**My name’s Whippleton — Mrs. Whipple- 
ton; and my son’s his pardner.” 

‘“*She says her name is Whippleton, and 
that her son is your partner,” said the con- 
ductor, again appealjng to the dignified head 
of the firm. , 

‘s] don’t dispute it, sir,”.replied Mr. Col- 
lingsby, coldly. ‘* My partner’s name is Whip- 
pleton, but I don’t know that lady. As I said, 
I am not aware that I ever'saw her before.” 

*¢ Shall I trust her for her fare?” 

‘¢ Do as you please. As I don’t know her, I 
cannot vouch for her,” replied Mr. Collings- 
by, in a tone which implied that, if the con- 
ductor knew what he was about, he would not 
disturb him any further on the disagreeable 
subject. - 

‘* Mr. 
madam.” 

‘“‘ That’s what I call mean!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Whippleton, bitterly. ‘‘I don’t believe he’d 
know his own father if the old man didn’t 
wear a fashionable hat.” 

‘¢ He doesn’t dispute what you say; but he 
doesn’t know you. I must have your fare, 
madam.” 

‘“‘I keep telling you, I hain’t got no money.” 

“Then you must get out here.” 

**You don’t mean so!” 

‘“‘Yes,I do. ShallI help you out with your 


baggage?” 


Collingsby does not know you, 
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“ But I'll pay you when I get to Chicago.” 

‘That won’t do. In a word, madam, I 
don’t believe you lost your ticket.” 

‘Goodness! Do you think I'd lie about it?” 

“I'm sorry to say I do think so. If I mis- 
take not, you have tried this game on before.” 

‘¢ What imperance!” 

‘Come, madam, be in a hurry!” persisted 
the conductor, reaching forward and taking 
the old lady’s largest bundle from the rack. , 

“‘T should like to speak to you a moment, 
Mr. Conductor,” I interposed, unable any 
longer to contain my indignation. 

‘‘ What do you want?” 

I rose, and requested him to go with me to 
the rear of the car. 

“Speak quick, young man. Do you know 
this woman?” demanded the bustling official. 
’ «No; but I will be responsible for her fare,” 
I replied, with as much dignity as Mr. Col- 
lingsby could have assumed. ‘If she don’t 
pay you when we get to Chicago, I will.” 

“Will you indeed! That is very kind of 
you; but we don’t do business in that way,” 
laughed the conductor, with a giance which 
indicated how much he pitied my greenness. 
‘‘She has money enough, and she didn’t buy 
any ticket. It is only a trick to get rid of pay- 
ing her fare.” 

‘‘T will be responsible for the fare.” 

“Pay it now, then,” added the conductor, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Ido not know what‘ it was that prompted 
me to this chivalrous action in favor of a very 
disagreeable old lady; but I felt like a Chris- 
tian who was fighting the battle of his enemy. 
I took out my porte-monnaie, and from the fifty- 
three dollars I had left of the sum I had taken 
to pay my expenses, I gave the conductor 
twelve. He handed me a check for the old 
lady, jumped out, and started the train. He 
treated me as though he thought I was a fool; 
and I was myself inclined to believe he was 
more than half right. 

Several passengers had left the car at this 
station, and when I returned to my seat, I 
found that Mr. Collingsby had changed his 
place for one where he had a whole chair to 
himself, at some distance from the old lady. 
I had no doubt he was glad to escape from the 
vicinity of the troublesome passenger; but he 
still read his newspaper, as though nothing 
had for a moment ruffled the current of his 
thoughts. 

‘I knew he wouldn’t dare to put me out of 
the car!” said Mrs. Whippleton, as I resumed 
my seat at her side. ‘‘ Don’t talk tome! He 
didn’t dare to perpetuate such an outrage.” 
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‘We are all right now,” I replied. 

‘*Yes, we are. Put me out! I should like 
to seen him done it! I should! I reckon my 
son Charles would have taught him what'it 
was to perpetuate such an outrage on his 
mother. As for that Mr. Collingsby, he’s a 
mean man! Only to think that he didn’t 
know me!” 

‘* Have you ever met him?” 

‘Havel? Yes, I have. I have been in the 
counting-room when he was there, and he 
looked right at me! And now he don’t know 
me! No matter; that conductor didn’t dare 
to put me out of the car! He would have 
lost his place if he had.” 

I handed her the check which the gentle- 
manly official had given me. 

‘¢ What’s that?” 

‘© Your check.” 

‘* He’s gettin’ very perlite. 
to give you this?” 

‘* Because I paid your fare,” I siaitehi ina 
low tone; for I did not care to expose my in- 
nocence to the people around me. 

* You did?” 

“Yes; he would certainly have put you out. 
of the car if I had not.” 

‘**T don’t believe a word on’t.” 

‘*I do, Mrs. Whippleton. He says you have 
done the same thing before.” 

‘* He’s a fearful liar. I'll tell my son Charles 
all about ityand, if he has any influence, that 
man shall smart for it.” 

‘‘I don’t think the conductor is tg blame. 
He only did his duty.” 

‘“*Then you think I’m to blame,” said she, 
putting on her dignity. 

“If you lost your ticket —” 

‘*Do you think I didn’t lose it?” she inter- 
posed, quick to catch even an implied imputa- 
tion. 

‘* Of course I think you did lose it. But the 
conductor cannot pass every one who says he 
has lost his ticket.” 

“Well, I don’t care. It was a mean trick, 
and I’1l tell Charles all about it.” 

**T wouldn’t say anything to him about it. 
It will only worry him; and the conductor 
isn’t to blame.” 

‘Do you think it is right to put a lone 
woman out of the car because she lost her 
ticket?” 

** The conductor didn’t know you.” 

*“Yes, he did know me. I rid over this 
road only a week ago, when I went down to 
St. Louis to see my nephew.” 

It was useless to argue the point with ner. 
Perhaps, if she had made no fuss when she 


How came he 
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got into the car, the conductor might have en- 
tertained a different opinion of her. I wanted 
to obtain some information of her in regard 
to the Collingsby family; and I am willing to 
offer this as the reason for my chivalrous con- 
duct. 

‘* You know Mr. Collingsby, if he does not 
know you,” I said, in order to introduce the 
subject. 

‘* He’s my son’s pardner in business.” 

** Are you personally acquainted with him?” 

** Well, I can’t say I am much acquainted 
with him. His folks and ourn don’t visit 
much, for, you see, the Collingsbys are rich 
and smart.” 

** He has a brother, I have heard.” 

“Yes; his brother Joseph isin Europe, with 
his wife and his sister.” 

“His sister?” I queried, deeply interested 
in this branch of the topic. 

‘*Her name’s Louise. She merried a good- 
for-nothin’ feller in St. Louis, and left him; 
so she’s a grass widder now.” 

‘* Did you ever see her?” 

‘‘T never did; but, law sake, I’ve hearn my 
son Charles tell all about ’em. He knows ’em, 
root and branch; and they are all on ’em jest 
about as proud as Lucifer, and as consayted 
as a pullet over her fust egg. They’re rich, 
and that’s all that can be saidon’em. My son 
Charles does all the business of the firm, and 
if it want for him they'd all gon@to ruin long 
ago.” 

‘But this Mr. Collingsby has a father?” 

‘* Yes; and he’s just like all the rest on 'em. 
They are all proud and consayted, and they 
come naterally enough by it, for the old man 
thinks the ground ain’t good enough for him 
to tread on.” 

‘* But he is not in business now?” 

** Ain't he, though? Yes, he is. He’s the 
sleeping pardner of the house of Collingsby 
and Whippleton. He put some money into 
it; but my son Charles finds all the brains.” 

Of course I could not help having a very 
high estimate of her son Charles; but I was 
not quite prepared to believe that my grand- 
father and my uncles were so deficient in 
everything but pride as she represented. Mrs. 
Whippleton continued to enlighten me in re- 
gard to the character and antecedents of the 
Collingsbys until the train stopped for dinner. 
I got out, and took a lunch, after the old lady 
had refused my invitation to do so. Reflect- 
ing that she had no money, I carried her a cup 
of tea and some sandwiches, which she did 
not refuse. The tea was hotand strong, and 
in refined and elegant phrase, she informed 
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me that it ‘“‘went to the right spot.” I re- 
turned the cup and saucer as the bell rang, 
and resumed my place at her side. 

‘*You are areal nice young man, and I’m 
only sorry I didn’t take you into the seat with 
me when you fust got in,” said she, apparent- 
ly overcome by my chivalrous devotion to her 
comfort. 

“Thank you, madam,” I replied. ‘TI re- 
membered that you said you had not money 
enough even to buy a dinner, and I always 
like to do as I’d be done by.” 

‘*But I ain’t so poor as you think for. I 
will pay you for my fare and for my tea,” she 
continued; and, to my astonishment, she took 
from the folds of her dress a roll of bills, - 
which had been carefully pinned in. 

“TI thought you had no money!” I ex- 

aimed, amazed at the sight I saw. 

‘*T didn’t want to rob you. I hate mean 
folks, and I ain’t afeered on ’em,” she added, 
as she handed me the twelve dollars I had 
paid on her account. 

“But you may find your ticket,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘**T don’t expect to find it,” she replied, with 
abundant resignation. 

“If you do, I will get the money for it.” 

‘¢T shall not find it. To tell the truth, I 
didn’t have no ticket,” she answered, in a low 
tone, and with a vile chuckling, which indi- 
cated that she was not to blame, even if her 
clever trick had failed. 

I took the twelve dollars, and considered 
myself the luckiest person in the world. I 
did not blame Mr. Collingsby for not recog- 
nizing her, even if he did know her, and I 
begrudged the quarter I had expended upon 
her in tea and sandwiches. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


—_——_q———____. 


—— CICERO seems to have had a just idea 


of the price of enduring fame. At the age of 
forty-one, when he held the office of city pra- 
tor, and was distinguished as the leading ora- 
tor of Rome, he did not disdain to profit by 
the lessons of the rhetorician Gnipho. He 
was still content to be learner in the art of 
which he was considered by all others to be 
the greatest living master. 


—— AT one banquet given by Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, she paid more than a 
thousand dollars for roses. The floor of the 
room was strewn a foot and a half deep with 
them, and nets were spread over to keep them 
in place. 
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THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENOH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


Til. — Viola. 


| gaa years had passed away, and Orson 
was a tall, strong boy; but, although he 
had fine eyes, and a pleasant voice, he was 
still the same frightful object he was at his 
birth. And he was now old enough to under- 
stand the terror he awakened everywhere. He 
saw that children, and even men and women, 
fled from him as if he were some wild animal, 
from which they must fly, or be devoured. 
This made him very unhappy, and he often 
wandered off alone into the woods, or sought 
other retired places, where, in perfect solitude, 
he could indulge his sadness. 

One day he was strolling in the woods ad- 
joining the farm, and being overcome by the 
heat, was looking around for some grassy 
spot under a tree, where he might lie down 
and rest. Just then he saw, under a tree a 
little farther off, something white and pink. 
It was partly concealed by the tree, for the 
lowest bough hung over it, and he could not 
tell what it was; but he went at once to see, 
and there he found a beautiful little girl lying 
fast asleep. She appeared to be about three 
years old, and Orson thought he had never 
seen such a beauty. Chestnut-brown hair 
waved around her snowy-white forehead, and 
over her delicately-veined temples. Her 
cheeks were slightly flushed with the heat, 
and were most bewitchingly round, plump, 
and dimpled; her lips were rosy, and half 
parted, disclosing two rows of pearly teeth, 
and her head was resting on a little, fat, white 
arm, that was adorned with a beautiful brace- 
let. There she lay, sleeping as quietly as if 
she were at home, and in her own bed; and, 
as Orson stood looking at her, he thought he 
had never seen so lovely a picture in his life. 
The little girl would have been beautiful in the 
plainest clothes, but there was a charm about 
her whole attire that greatly heightened her 
beauty. Her dress was white silk, embroid- 
ered with gold, and she had on silk stockings 
and blue slippers. Around each wrist was 
clasped a magnificent bracelet, and around 
her neck was a necklace of pearls. 

Orson watched her almost breathlessly, 
fearing that if he should stir he might wake 
her, and then she would die of fright as she 
looked athim. But, as he was standing mo- 
tionless by her, a lark came and lighted on 
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the bough that hung over her, and began to 
sing. This at once waked her, and finding 
herself alone in the woods, she called to hex- 
nurse, and getting no answer, began to cry. 
Orson had stepped behind a tree, for he knew 
how terrified she would be if she saw him; 
but he had no sooner hidden himself than he 
regretted it. 

*¢She must see me sooner or later,” he said 
to himself. ‘I can’t get out of these woods 
without her seeing me, and if I don’t speak to 
her, she will surely take me for some wild ani- 
mal, and in running away from me will go 
farther and farther info the woods, where 
none of her friends can find her. Besides, 
if I say nothing to her, but leave her here 
alone, she will die not only of fright, but of 
starvation.” 

While he was thinking what he should do, 

the child looked around, and catching a 
glimpse of him, filled the woods with her 
cries. Torun from him was impossible; she 
tried to rise, but fainted and fell back on the 
grass. When she came to herself again, she 
screamed still louder; and, hoping that his 
voice might quiet her, — for it was a kind, 
pleasant voice, — Orson approached her, and 
spoke to her. 
_ Don’t run away from me, little girl,” he 
said. ‘I'll do you no harm. [Ym sorry for 
you. You've strayed away from home, no 
doubt, and can’t find the way back; and now 
I'll help you if you'll let me. If you won’t be 
afraid of me, but will talk to me and answer 
my questions, I think I can help you find 
your father and mother.” 

The child looked at him with great fright- 
ened eyes, but no longer screamed. 

‘* Speak to me, my little girl,” he continued, 
delighted that she had stopped screaming, and 
was listening to him. ‘I look like a bear, 
but I’m not one. I’m a poor, unfortunate boy. 
I was born with all this long hair, and every- 
body has always been afraid of me; and yet 
I have never hurt any one.” 

As the child looked at Orson and listened to 
him, the terror that her face had expressed 
seemed in a measure gone, and her eyes lost 
much of their wildness. She was evidently: 
studying the strange creature, and, trying to 
satisfy herself that he would do her no harm; 
but, as he drew nearer to her, her fear in-- 
creased, and she onc® more filled the woods: 
with her cries, and tried to get up and run, 
away from him. 

Orson drew back, exclaiming, ‘‘ What an: 
unfortunate, wretched boy I am! Shall I: 
never be rid of this hideous hair? As Iam; 
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now, I can do nothing for anybody. I can’t 
even help this poor lost child find her parents. 
Iam such a horrible looking creature she is 
afraid to come near me, and would rather 
stay here and die than go with me.” 

As he said this, Orson covered his face with 
his hands and burst into tears. In a moment 
he felt a little soft hand on his. The child 
was timidly stroking his hair, and trying to 
talk to him. 

**Don’t cry.” she said. ‘‘ Were you really 
born with all this hair, and is it really true 
that you are not a bear?” 

‘Yes, it is true,” he replied. ‘I’m not 
a bear, but a poor, wretched boy. I have 
never looked like other children, and every 
day of my life I've wished I had never been 
born.” 

**O, I'm very sorry for you! ” answered the 
child. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 

‘Orson; and what is your name?” 

‘*Viola. My father says I’m like the first 
blue violets that come inthe spring. O, dear! 
I shall never see my father again, or my moth- 
er either, for I'm lost in these woods. You 
are lost too, I'm sure.” 

‘*No, I'm not lost,” replied Orson; ‘and I 
could show you the way out if you were not 
afraid of me. 


with me; but I can’t, for if I should touch you, 


you would be afraid of me.” 

“I'm not very much afraid of you now,” 
answered Viola. ‘‘I don’t believe you want 
to hurt me.” 

** No, I don’t want to hurt you. 
you live?” 

** Over yonder,” replied Viola. 

** And what's your father’s name?” 

**My father’s name is ‘the king,’ and my 
mother’s name is ‘the queen.’ That’s what 
everybody calls them.” 

‘* How did you happen to wander off so far 
alone?” 

**O, I don’t know. I was on my big dog’s 
back, and | was tired, and fell off, and went to 
sleep” 

** And where’s the dog?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Viola; and look- 
ing all around, she called, in a sweet, but loud 
voice, ** Ami, Ami, Ami! ” 

**Ts that your dog’s name?” 

** Yes, that’s his name,” replied the child: 
and again she called, @ Ami, Ami!” but no 
dog answered. ‘ He’s gone, gone way home, 
I guess,” said the child; ‘‘and Ill have to 
stay here alone as long.as I live, unless my 
father comes here and finds me.” 

‘* You had better go,home -with,me,:and my 


Where do 


I would even take you home. 
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mother will take good care of you until yoy 
can find your father and mother.” 2 

‘Well, I'll go with you,” said the child; and 
she put out her hand to take Orson’s, much to 
his surprise. This was the first time in his 
life that any one but his mother and Passy 
had been willing to accept his kindness, and 
put confidence in him; and, as Viola put out 
her hand to’ him, he was overjoyed. He had 
succeeded in bringing one human being to 
trustin him. He had overcome Viola's fears, 
and even won her friendship, for she not only 
walked by his side with her hand in his, but 
seemed to enjoy being with him; and he could 
not conceal his delight. 

‘““You are the only child I ever saw who 
was not afraid of me,” he said; “and you 
have no idea how happy it makes me. Some 
good fairy certainly must have quieted your 
fears, for your cries were terrible when you 
first saw me. O, how glad my mother will be 
when she sees that Ihave at last found some 
one who is not afraid of me!” 

** You have very kind eyes, and a very kind 
voice, too,” replied Viola; ‘and if you had 
not found me in the woods, I should have had 
to die there.” 

It was not long before Orson came in sight 
of his home, and it was with no little pride 
that he thought of what his mother would say 
when she saw him coming home with a beau- 
tiful little girl. He could not, however, begin 
to imagine her surprise. She was sitting in 
the door, and, as she looked off towards the 
woods, she saw him, with an elegantly-dressed 
little girl by his side, and, surprised and ex- 
cited, called to Passy. Passy rushed to the 
door, and was as much astonished as her 
mistress. F 

‘*Some great good luck has come to him; 
that’s certain!” she exclaimed. ‘* How any 
child could dare to come near him is more 
than I can tell. And she is a most beautiful 
child, Queen Lucile. But I must not call you 
Queen Lucile, and let out the secret; some 
one may overhear me, and you are known in 
these parts only as Agnella; so Agnella let it 
be, although it would be more proper for me 
to call you Queen Lucile. There, there, look 
at the child now, ma’am! What a beauty she 
is! Sheis shining with gold and diamonds 
and everything bright! And was there evera 
lovelier dress? White silk, all bright with 
gold! And silk stockings, and blue slippers! 
Upon my word, the fairies must have dressed 
her! Charming, charming, ma’am! Do look 
at her! She is almost here!” 

Agnella looked, and saw that the child was 
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not only beautifully dressed, but that her face 
was as sweet and peaceful as if no boy ina 
bear’s skin was walking by her side. 

With a satisfaction that his rough, hairy 
face poorly expressed, Orson led the child 
into the house, and took her up to his mother. 

“Did you ever see a more beautiful child 
than this?” he said. ‘‘ And the most won- 
derful thing about her is, that she is not afraid 
of me.” 

“It is wonderful,” replied his mother, as 
she looked at him, and saw how the charms 
of the little girl had made his hideousness 
seem more hideous. ‘‘ But how does she hap- 
pen to be with you?” 

“I found her in the woods, asleep under a 
tree. How she got there she don’t really 
know. All she knows is, that she was on her 
dog’s back riding, and that she grew tired and 
sleepy, and fell off. How long she had been 
under the tree when I found her, she don’t 
know; but she’s lost her way, and I knew you 
would take care of her until we could find out 
where she lives. Her father’s a king, and her 
mother’s a queen, sne says.” 

“Yes, that’s what they are; but I don’t 
know where they live,” said the child, look- 
ing up trustfully at Agnella; and she added, 
with a simplicity that at once won Agnella’s 
heart, ‘‘ Will you please to take care of me? 
If you don’t want me to stay here, I shall 
have to go back to the woods.” 

“T do want you to stay, my child, and Pll 
be as kind to you as if I were your mother. 
You are very sleepy, I see; and now I'll give 
you some of my beautiful white cow’s milk, 
and then I'll put you in a soft bed, where you 
will have a long night's rest.” 

The little girl at once forgot she was sleepy, 
and expressed her delight at the prospect of 
having some of the white cow’s milk to eat, 
and a soft bed to sleep in, by dancing around 
Agnella, and laughing and talking as if she al- 
ready felt quite at home. But by and by she 
grew sleepy again, and nodded in her chair. 
Then Agnella took her up and carried her to 
her room, and with the help of Passy, dis- 
robed her of her beautiful garments of silk 
and gold, unclasped her necklace and brace- 
lets, and laid them all aside; and the child, 
unconscious of the motherly care of her new 
friend, was soon fast asleep in the soft bed. 

As she needed no more of her care that 
night, Agnella went down stairs, and was soon 
lost in her own sad thoughts. The presence 
of the stranger-child in her house was both 
pleasant and painful. ‘She is lovely to look 
upon,” thought Agnella; ‘‘but no doubt her 
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parents are mourning for her, and I have no 
way of finding out who they are. She is evi- 
dently a king’s child; but there is no king 
within thousands of miles of my farm.” 

Just then Passy came in, and handing Ag- 
nella the bracelets, said, ‘‘ There is something 
like a little locket in each of these bracelets, 
ma’am, and if we could open them, we might 
perhaps find the likenesses of the child’s par- 
ents, and that would very likely be a help to 
us in finding her home.” 

Agnella took the bracelets and tried to open 
the little lockets that were concealed inside; 
but they resisted all her efforts; and, just as 
she was laying them down on the table, a 
beautiful woman, who seemed no less than a 
creature of light, so sweet and pure was her 
face, and so graceful her form, appeared to 
Agnella. Her dress was long and flowing, 
and of the most dazzling whiteness, and a 
crown of stars shone on her head, and filled 
the room with a new light. 

For a moment Agnella looked at her with a 
feeling that was almost fear; but the smile 
that suddenly overspread her face told that 
she had come on an errand of love, and the 
queen returned her calm, sweet look, and 
waited to hear what she had to say. 

‘Queen Lucile,” said the beautiful stranger, 
“T am the fairy Benevolent, and have long 
been the protector of your unfortunate child. 
I guided his steps to-day to the tree where the 
little girl he has brought to you lay sleeping. 
And would you know who your fair little 
guest is? She is your own niece, the child of 
Indolent and Easy —the king and queen 
whom your husband tried to kill, and whom 
you rescued, and long preserved from peril.” 

‘*O, can it be that Indolent and Easy are 
the pdrents of this child? And are they yet 
alive? ” 

‘*They are’ no longer among the living,” 
replied the fairy. ‘‘ They gave themselves 
up to pleasure. They had no wise care either 
for others or for themselves. After your flight 
they spent their time in eating, and drinking, 
and sleeping, and your husband came sudden- 
ly upon them and took their lives. I was not 
there to prevent the crime, but I reached the 
spot in time to save the child. Viola was 
playing in the garden, and your husband had 
followed her. I found him just on the point 
of sacrificing her to his rage; but it was only 
the work of an instant for me to put her on 
the back of Ami, one of my faithful dogs, and 
commission him to bear her to the woods, 
where I intended to direct the footsteps of 
your poor, unfortunate child, that he might 
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meet her there, and take her home with him. 
And what I intended to do I have done. I 
have accomplished my purpose to bring them 
together. And nowI charge you to hide from 
both of them the secret of their birth. Let 
neither of them know that royal blood runs in 
their veins; and do not let Viola see the like- 
nesses of her parents that are concealed in 
these bracelets, or the costly garments and 
jewels. she has taken off to-night. Such 
clothes and such ornaments are not suited to 
her present life, and I have put in their place 
what I wish her to wear. When the morning 
light shines she will have forgotten that she 
ever wore rich and costly attire. And here is 
a box of precious stones,” added the fairy. 
“Tt is closely connected with Viola’s happi- 
ness; but you must hide it from all eyes, and 
never open it until the child has been lost and 
found. Remember those two words — Jost and 
Sound.” 

**T will most faithfully follow your orders,” 
replied Agnella; ‘‘but O, deign to tell me 
whether my poor child must always be the 
hideous object that he now is?” 

** Patience, patience!” answered the fairy. 
** All shall yet be well with you and yours. 
I watch over you all.+ I charge you again to 
keep Orson’s rank, and also Viola’s, a profound 
secret. To Passy alone, your faithful servant, 
you may confide all I have told you. Here is 
a ring; take it and put it on your little finger. 
As long as you wear it, you will want for 
nothing.” 

Suddenly the fairy waved an adieu, and dis- 
appeared in the form of a lark. 

Then Agnella went at once to Passy, and 
told her all that had happened; and the kind 
servant was overjoyed, for she interpreted the 
fairy’s words as a revelation of good and great 
things in store for Orso. The box of pre- 
cious stones was also full of meaning to her, 
and, with Agnella’s permission, she hastened 
to hide it. She then went to see what the 
fairy had left for Viola to wear, and she found 
a bureau full of everything simple and neat, 
and suited to the child’s new life in the 
country. 


IV.—The Dream. 


Tue lowing cows waked Orson very early 
the next morning. Passy, too, heard their 
loud voices, and rose much sooner than usual, 
and went to the barn with her milk-pails. So 
there was no more sleep for Orson, and ina 
few minutes he was up and stirring; “but his 
thoughts were on nothing he attempted to do. 
He worked with his hands, but his mind wan- 
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dered to the little stranger he had brought 
home the day before, and he wondered wheth. 
er she would remain with them long, or wheth. 
er her parents would soon find out where she 
was, and come for her. 

‘¢She is the only child in the world who js 
not afraid of me,” he said to himself, as he 
came into the house, after watering his cattle, 
‘‘and she is so kind to me I’m sure I could 
never spare her. I wonder who she is, and 
how she was lost in the woods, and why she 
was no longer afraid of me after she had once 
heard the lark sing. How strange it all is! 
I can’t understand it, and I’m sure my mother 
don’t; but she is very kind to Viola, she is s0 
glad to have any one here who is kind to me.” 

Busy with such thoughts as these, it wasn't 
long before Orson turned from his work with 
a kind of impatience, and went to his mother’s 
room, hoping to catch at least a glimpse of 
the beautiful child of the woods. His mother 
was still asleep; but he parted the curtains 
softly, and looked in upon Viola. There she 
lay, smiling in her dreams; and, as Orson 
looked at her, he thought he had never before 
seen such a picture. 

‘*What can she be dreaming about?” he 
said to himself. ‘‘Something very pleasant, 
no doubt, for she looks happier than most 
people do when they are awake. Probably 
the fairies are whispering delightful things to 
her. O, how pleasant it must be to be under 
the control of some good fairy!” 

But, as clouds suddenly gather over the sun, 
so did an expression of pain suddenly hide 
the smile on Viola’s face, and she screamed, 
in her terror, ‘‘Look at that picture on the 
wall! O, look, look! I’m sitting there on 
the bank, and that horrible toad is drawing 
me into the water.” Then, as suddenly grow- 
ing quiet, she said, ‘‘ You were stronger than 
the toad, Orson. You saved me, and I shall 
never, never forget you. How brave you are! 
No one. knows you, hidden as you are undera 
bear’s skin. I’msaved! I’msaved! That ma- 
licious fairy has been defeated!” 

Agnella no longer doubted that Viola’s 
dream was a warning from the fairy Benevo- 
lent, a prophecy, to which they should give 
heed; and she at once resolved to watch Viola 
carefully, and also to let Orson know all that 
the fairy would allow her to reveal. 

As soon as Viola was awake, she seemed to 
lose all recollection of her dream, for she said 
nothing about it, but talked of her mother 
and her home. What was stranger still, all 
desire to see her mother again appeared to be 
gone. 
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“My mother never cared for me,” she said. 
“She was always asleep, or walking out, or 
making visits; and she had no time to talk 
to me, or play with me. I used to take my 
blocks, and other playthings, and go out into 
the garden, and play in the arbor allday. She 
never asked for me, or wanted me to be with 
her; and so I always staid alone.” 

«‘Was she cross to you?” asked Orson. 

‘No; she didn’t take the trouble to be cross 
or pleasant. It was easier for her not to say 
anything, and so she didn’t say anything. 
Once in a while, though, she’d tell me-she 
didn’t like children; and then I’d go away 
from her as quick as I could. It’s a great 
deal pleasanter, I think, to be alone in a 
beautiful green arbor, than to be with people 
who don’t like use Don’t yqu think so?” 

Agnella, as well as Orson, was delighted 
with the child’s frankness, and assured her she 
might always have a home with them, unless 
her father came for her. The best time to-re- 
veal to her that her father and mother were 
both dead had not yet come, and Agnella had 
answered her wisely. 

“I'd like to see my father,” continued Viola, 
“for sometimes he would talk to me, and 
play with me too, and I think he’d like to 
know whereI am. But it won’t be long, may 
be, before he’ll think I’m dead, and then he’ll 
not trouble himself any more about me. It 
will be just as well,” she added, with a certain 
expression of womanly wisdom, — “‘ yes, just 
as well, for my father and mother can be 
happy without me; and I’m sure I can be 
happy without them, if you’ll let me stay with 

you, and eat bread and milk, and play with 
the lambs, and go out into the woods with 
Orson and gather wild flowers, and some- 
times help you do the work.” 

“You may do everything you want to,” re- 
plied Agnella; ‘*but you are not old enough 
yet to work.” 

“O, I can dust the rooms, and fill the 
cream-pitcher for you, and run on errands, 
and do a great many things, if you'll let me,” 
said Viola; and she soon proved that she 
could, for the pattering of her little feet about 
the house, as she went from room to room 
with her duster, or followed Agnella, was 
daily heard; and she was not only the sun- 
shine of Forest Farm, but a faithful little 
helper for Agnella; and they all loved her 
more and more. 

But Orson’s sad condition oppressed his 
mother’s heart daily with a new weight. 
Each added day increased her sympathy with 
him in his misfortune, and she at last resolved 
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to encourage her own heart, as well as his, by 
telling him what the fairy Benevolent had re- 
vealed to her. 

One day, when Passy had gone to market 
with Viola, Agnella determined to tell him 
what she had long known, although she was 
almost afraid it would never prove true. And 
she first told him of all that happened before 
his birth, of the curse of the fairy Revenge, 
and of the interposition of the good fairy Be- 
nevolent, and of the change that would one 
day relieve him of his bear’s skin. 

‘“*The good fairy has revealed to me,” she 
said, ‘‘ that somewhere in the world is a 
human being that will, at some future time, 
out of pure, unselfish love, offer to exchange 
skins with you.” 

‘*Never, never!” exclaimed Orson, in great 
excitement. ‘I will never allow any one to 
make such a sacrifice for me. No one shall 
ever take my place, and endure what the fairy 
Revenge has condemned me to’ endure; no 
one shall ever suffer what I have suffered, and 
what I must yet suffer, from the antipathy and 
hatred of men.” 

It was all in vain for Agnella to reason with 
him, and he was wrought up to such a pitch 
of excitement that she could calm him only 
by yielding to his request that she would never 
again speak to him of the change that the fairy 
had predicted. And it was the more easy 
to promise him, because she felt in her heart 
that the fairy Benevolent would reward him. 
in some unexpected way, for his generous, 
noble unselfishness. ‘‘ Surely the fairy will 
come to his help,” she said to herself. ‘If 
he would rather keep his hideous body forever 
than inflict it upon another, the fairy will not 
fail to admire his nobleness, but will free him 
at last from all his deformity.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—._—. 


—— Tue student of natural history labors 
under some disadvantages in Mohammedan 
countries. Not many years ago the traveller 
Ali Bey was living at Morocco, when his ser- 
vants killed a large serpent, which he sup- 
posed to be of an unknown species. ‘‘ But,” 
says the traveller, ‘‘as it was an unclean an- 
imal, the law prohibited the touching of it; 
and it was not in my power to examine it, or 
even to make a drawing of it. For to do 
either would have been a crime in the eyes 
of those who were with me. My servants 
made haste, therefore, to carry off this really 
handsome and curious animal as fast as they 
could.” J 
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BOUQUETS AND FLORAL DESIGNS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 
A BOUQUET, artistically arranged, pos- 
sesses an attraction impossible to attain 
by a careless arrangement of flowers en masse. 
It is high art to arrange a bouquet, or basket 
of flowers, to look graceful, careless, and nat- 
ural. Baskets, which have taken hours to ar- 
range, when well done, will appear, to a per- 
son who has never arranged flowers, as if it 
was carelessly thrown together in a short 
time. Flowers should be cut when the dew is 
upon them, or they will quickly wither; pur- 
ple and blue must never touch each other. A 
profusion of white flowers and green sprays 
is essential. In a bouquet arrange the largest 
flowers in the centre, and the feathery, grace- 
ful sprays on the outside. In a basket first 
arrange the larger flowers as you prefer, then 
put in youn light sprays of green or white 
around over it. A small quantity of blue 
flowers is a great addition to every bouquet. 
Asters and zinnias will last handsome in a 
bouquet or basket a whole week. If a bouquet 
begins to fade, cut off the ends of the stems, 
and quickly immerse them in water just warm 
to the hand; this will freshen them for a day 
or two. A few grains of saltpetre dropped in 
the water will keep it sweet and prevent the 
unpleasant odor from cut flowers. A bit of 
charcoal is also a great purifier. 

A lovely floral ornament can be made in the 
form of a cross of wire.. Take an oval box 
cover, or a thick piece of wood cut into a 
proper oval, and scraped out so as to hold wet 
sand. Into this insert four large copper wires 
from twelve to fourteen inches in length; form 
the arms of the cross of the same wire. Be- 
tween these wires interlace thread wire, form- 
ing a network cross. Fill every crevice of 
this wire cross with moss, and place it round 
the base in wet sand; wet this moss, and ar- 
range in it flowers and trailing vines. The 
wet moss and sand will keep them fresh; thus 
a charming effect can be obtained with slight 
_ expenditure. 

—— RESOLVE in youth never to betray a 
trust. Boys, say, with a determined will, 
‘* Millions of money shall never buy me to do 
wrong.” Only keep this resolution, and you 
will ever be respected by all; you will never 
cheat or steal, rob banks or betray trust. 


—— Let us go always beyond the duties 
marked out for us, and keep within the pleas- 
ures permitted. 
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THE TREE GOD. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.] 


WE. give this week the first of a series of 

four pictures representing scenes jp 
Chinese life. At the present time the Chinese 
are coming to this country in great numbers, 
It is well for our young readers to gain some 
knowledge of that curious people, and this 
can be found in a little book called “ Why 
and How,” by Russell H. Conwell, just pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. It tells of the 
manners and customs of the Chinese in their 
native country; ‘‘ why” they are leaving home 
and coming to California, and “ how” they 
come. The book also contains amusing and 
interesting sketches and incidents drawn from 
the actual experience and observation of the 
author, and, as a whole, the volume is very 
interesting, and conveys a great deal of valu 
able information. 

The picture illustrates one phase of Chinese 
life. The Chinese laborers worship trees, 
thinking there are spi~its in them; and they 
like to build their dwellings near by a tree, 
so that the spirits will protect the family 
and the building. They fasten paper tablets 
on the south side of the ‘‘ tree god,” and in 
the ground about the roots they place “joss 
sticks,” as they call them; and there they 
keep burning, taking good care not to let the 
fire go out. The families may suffer for food 
and clothing, but the ‘tree god” must be 
cared for, and hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
paper and ‘‘joss-sticks” are burned on and 
before the sacred tree by those who are really 
suffering for the comforts of life. 

As intercourse between China and other na- 
tions is now begun, it is to be hoped thata 
Christian civilization will teach the supersti- 
tious people the true religion. 


—\__—_>—__—_—_ 


— Conceat nothing from your mother; 
make her acquainted with the company which 
you keep, the books which you read, and even 
the faults you commit. The child who makes 
a true friend of his mother will be free of 
danger, and will grow up pure and unsullied. 


—— REMEMBER one important rule to fol 
low, if you desire to converse well: never talk 
to please yourself, but strive to choose topics 
of conversation pleasing to those you desire to 
please, and talk not all the time yourself. 


—— Books, like friends, should be few and 
well chosen. 
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D1REcTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly phasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
thetorical pauses. : 











WHEN I AM OLD. 


HEN Iam op, — (and O, how 
soon 
Will *tL1Fe’s SWEET MORNING yield 
to *+Noon, ° 
And noon’s BROAD, FERVID, EARNEST 
light 
Be shaded in the ‘SOLEMN NIGHT! 
Till like a story well nigh told 
Will seem my life, when I am old), — 
When Iam old, **THIS BREEZY EARTH 
Will lose for me its voice of mirth; 
The 7sTREAMS will have an under- 
tone 
Of sadness not by right their own, 
And *spRING’s sweet power in vain 
unfold 
In rosy charms — when I am old. 
When I am old I shall not care 


To deck with flowers my faded hair; 

’Twill be no vain desire of mine 

In **RICH and COSTLY dress to shine ; 

Bright jewels and the brightest gold 

Will charm me nought — ‘wHEN I 
am old. 


When I am old, my friends will be 

OLD, and INFIRM, and BOWED, like 
me; 

Or else — their bodies ®t’NEATH THE 
SOD, 

Their spirits dwelling safe wiTH 
Gop — 

The old *cHURCH BELL will long 
have tolled 

Above the rest — when I am old. 

When I am old, I’d rather *BEND 

Thus sadly o’er each buried friend 

Than see them lose the earnest truth 

That marks the friendship of our 
youth; 

*T will be so sad to have them cold 

Or strange to me — when I am old! 

When I am old — O, how it seems 

Like the wild lunacy of dreams, 

1o To picture in prophetic rhyme 

That DIM, FAR-DISTANT, SHADOWY 
TIME ! — 





So distant that it seems o’er bold 
Even to say, ‘‘ When I am old.” 


When Iam old? Perhaps ere then 

I shall be ‘missED from HAUNTS OF MEN; 
Perhaps my dwelling will be found 
§+BENEATH THE GREEN AND QUIET MOUND; 
My name by stranger hands enrolled 
“Amonc the dead — ere I am old. 

Ere Iam old? — That time is now, 

For youth sits lightly on my brow; 

My limbs are *+FIRM, and STRONG, and FREE, 
Life hath a *THOUSAND CHARMS for me; 
Charms that will long their influence hold 
Within my heart — ere I am old. 

Ere I am old, O, let me give 

My life to learning how #o live! 

Then shall I meet with WILLING HEART 
An °EARLY sUMMONS to depart, 

Or find my lengthened days consoled 

By “Gop’s SWEET PEACE — when I am old. 





— Tue Gorgons of ancient mythology 
were three sister divinities, whose heads were 
twined with serpents, and who had the power 
of turning all who beheld them into stone. 
But some of the Romans believed in another 
kind of Gorgon, an animal, which was found 
in Northern Africa. According to one ac- 
count, some of the soldiers of Marius, in his 
expedition against Jugurtha, having beheld 
this animal, and thinking, because it held its 
head down and moved slowly, that it was a 
wild sheep, rushed upon it with their swords; 
but the gorgon, shaking aside the mane which 
hung down over its eyes, caused the death of 
the whole party with a single look. At length, 
when many attempts had been made to destroy 
this monster, and all who proceeded against it 
were invariably killed, some horsemen, by the 
command of Marius, laid an ambush and shot 
it with darts from a distance. The skin of 
this gorgon Marius sent to Rome, and it was 
hung up in the Temple of Hercules. ‘* That 
this account is the true one,” says the narra- 
tor, ‘*the skin and the expedition of Marius 
both prove.” af 


VEGETABLE CLock. — At two in the morn- 
ing the yellow salsify opens; at four, the 
morning glory; at five, the dandelion; at 
seven, the chickweed; at nine, the wild mari- 
gold; at eleven, a little lily, which might be 
called ‘‘our lady at eleven o’clock;” at five 
o'clock, P. M., the evening beauty awakes; 
at six, the jockey club; at ten, the purple 
bindweed; at midnight, a magnificent scarlet 
cactus. 


——_@—_—_—__—— 
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603. (Two rulers) (less RS on EE’s) (A) 
N (G) (E) (rye) (swell) (top) (breve) (less) 
BN (tie) (ties) (B) (E) TT (E) R— To rule 
one’s anger is well; to prevent it is better. 
604. East, alto, stem, tomb. 605. I see thee 
still. 606. (ON on dey) (G) (A) — Onon- 
daga. 607.— B 

LEA 
AARON 
NEWYORK 
KINDLINGS 
608. K (pen o’er TH) — Cape North. 


609. 
Catchfly, Aster, Cary. 


610. Oliver Optic. 


INVERTED PYRAMID. 


612. Left, right, and centre — three cities 
of Europe. 1. Something essential to all, 
and what all are subject to. 2. A message. 
3. A part of the body, and a musical note. 
4. Noise. 5. A consonant. HoRaATIO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


“€7 Ww ¥ 


jJimrod 
CHARADE. 


614. My second covers my whole, and my 
whole covers my first. RoyaL RALPH. 


SquarE Worp. 


615. A vocable; a state; a streamlet; an 
ignoramus. Pen HOLDER. 
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RIDDLE. 


616. Children, I pray, my name declare, 
For surely, without me, 

You neither would be tall nor fair, 
Nor could you clearly see. 


Graceful you never would be deemed, 
Nor amiable, nor smart; 

And though you might ‘sty much esteemed, 
You'd never gain a heart. 


To cards and dancing I’m a friend; 
At balls I’m often one; 
And though on vice I ne’er attend, 
Virtue I always shun. 
Kex "74, 


REBUsS. 


FORM.“ 


SUM TIM. 


ENIGMA. 


618. It is composed of 34 letters. The 1, 
8, 31, 23, 2 is something adhesive. The 7, 18, 
29, 14 is a part of the human body. The un, 
28, 24, 11, 10, 26 is one of the seasons. The 
21, 3, 12, 34 is a place to deposit money. The 
22, 4, 29, 1, 13,9 is an animal. The 6, 25, 30, 
15 is a part of the earth. The 33, 19, 5, 20, 
16 is a girl’s name. The 32, 27 is a pronoun, 
The whole is a proverb. Truck Patcu, 


619. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


620. Transpose a boy’s name, and get an- 
other boy’s name; again, and get a third 
boy’s name; again, and get a fourth boy's 
name. 621. Transpose a boy’s name, and get 
a cape. 622. Transpose a boy’s name, and 
get a group of islands. 623. Transpose 4 
boy’s name, and get a wire. 624. Transpose 
a boy’s name, and get a watering-place. 

HECTOR. 


CRYPTOGRAPH. 


625. O, epels, tohu pea fo Hteda, iel ludl - 
ehr! 

Nda eb rhe neses utb sa a mnomtenu, 

Hsut ni a ahpcle ygnil! S. E. Dar. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1roR 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Sometimes our young friends neglect to 
date their letters; and this very morning, as 
we sit at our crowded and loaded desk, 
opening scores of letters, we find several with 
nothing to indicate where the writer lives or 
when he wrote! In such cases, how are we 
to answer the requests made of us, and who 
will be in fault? A little more care, young 
friends; doubtless you know where you live, 
but it is barely possible that there are those 
who do not! — Daisy’s enigma is accepted. — 
Ditto with Moss Rose. 

Friend Guss has a poetical turn of mind, 
and one stanza of his rhymed letter doubtless 
expresses the views of many of our correspon- 
dents : — 

“ Enclosed you will find 
Something fresh from my mind, 
In the shape of enigmas and so forth ; 
But when they are read, 
Some how I dread 
To the waste-basket they will but go forth.” 
However, we shall use the geographicals 
Guss sends. 

John A. Robertson (Ivanhoe), of Rutherford 
Park, N. Y., intends to issue a book about 
“the family,” and wants the head workers to 
send him their real and fictitious names and 
addresses. — Emma Blank’s kind letter is re- 
ceived; her first efforts are very commenda- 
blee— Good for you, Johnny Grub! we have 
enjoyed studying out your clever rebus, and 
hope you will keep on trying. —S. T. Raw 
knows how to use his pencil well, as his rebus 
plainly proves; it will some time show itself 
in print. 

Think of this and be amazed! We havea 
letter which begins thus: ‘I send you herein 
twenty geographical rebi [we prefer the re- 
buses. Ep.], two proverbial, twenty enigmas, 
Seven square words.” We have not looked 
them through yet, but what shall we do if we 
find them all good? It would be easier to 
settle their fate, should they all prove poor. — 
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We most affectionately assure Hedwig that 
the answer to his charade is well known to 
Bostonians, as we shall be only too happy to 
prove to him when he calls upon us. 

The musicals, friend E., are hardly up to 
the mark; wrong spelling is especially bad in 
a musical puzzle. — We surrender to the Ad- 
miral. Nos. 1 and 2 had some effect, but 3 
was effectual, and we lowered our flag. — R. 
Gerner has our thanks for his good head 
work; we shall use it speedily. — Tempest’s 
favors are received; a charade is now in the 
printer’s hands. — Athletic changes his name 
to Sensenderfer, but we do not think the 
change an improvement. — Adam — not the 
**old Adam” — sends some rebuses which are 
ingenious, but a little too blind. Try again. — 
Specs is A. — The correction by Carolus Rex 
is received. 

Although about the right time of the year, 
the pumpkin that comes to us in the mail-bag 
will hardly do for our table; the next one may 
be better. — Our ‘‘ devoted Whole” sends a 
funny letter; and if it is the result of his sick- 
ness, he has not been shut up in the house in 
vain, and his grandmother’s remark must have 
been true. —If Archimedes will concentrate 
his mind upon one rebus, rather than attempt 
so many, he will succeed. — We have cast a 
favorable glance at Bonnie Doon’s rebus, and 
the more we look at it the better we like it. — 
Walter Sears can have the advertising pages 
of the Magazine bound with the rest by stat- 
ing his wish to his binder. —S. T. Oswald, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has stamps for sale. 
- Engine has our thanks for his pretty note. 
Send another. 

Iola writes us a sad letter, telling of the 
sudden death of one of our readers, one who 
has been well known to us as Cin Cinnati. 
His name was O. James Moore, and we can 
assure his family and his friends of the tender 
sympathy of all who helped to make this 
Magazine pleasant to him. As Iola says, ‘‘he 
will not be forgotten by his numerous friends, 
both at home and abroad.” We would give a 
word of warning to our young friends: James 
was drowned by the upsetting of a boat. You 
cannot be too careful when in or on the wa- 
ter; such sad accidents as these are continual 
warnings. 

Wisu CORRESPONDENTS. — Young Satchel, 
Albion, N. Y. (coins and stamps).— F. Fron 
Fron, Trenton, N. J.—- G. W. Gaylor, care of 
A. C. Haynes, 54 Barclay Street, New York 
City. — Arthur E. Leach, Lock Drawer 292, 
Boston, Mass. (stamps). — Angel, care of E. T. 
Coann, Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, BEditor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XVII. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: At Belin- 

zona we hoped to get a place in the 
coupé ; but failing, we did the next best thing, 
and were put into a ‘‘ detrte voiture,” drawn by 
two horses, and carrying four passengers in 
the interior and one with the driver. We had 
plenty of room, and thanked our stars, as the 
procession of diligences and petites voitures 
started, at ten in the evening, for the passage 
of the St. Gothard. We intended to go: to 
sleep; we shut our eyes with .this purpose 
in view, but the carriage was ‘‘ hard,” and we 
did: not immediately succeed. But when, a 
little later in the evening, we were almost 
gone, the petite, voiture fetched up with a tre- 
mendous crash, and we wondered whether we 
were tumbled over an Alpine steep or not. 
We got out, and found the carriage had been 
run into one of the stone posts which we have 
mentioned before.. There was no precipice, 


but we wouldn't have tried it again at six 
o’clock the next morning for the best farm on 
the top of St. Gothard — where there is noth- 


ing but rocks and snow-banks. . The pole was 
snapped short off, both' whiffletrees broken 
into two pieces each, and the horses had come 
round on the starboard side of the vehicle. 
The passenger on the box with the driver said 
the latter had gone to sleep — he couldn’t have 
done the job very well when he was awake, and 
it was difficult to see how he had accomplished 
it even when asleep. He spliced the pole, and 
fastened the ropes, which form the ends of the 
traces on all diligence harnesses here, to the 
whiffietree bar. Then he drove like fury to the 
next station, where another petite voiture with 
fresh horses was ready for us. In a short time 
we overtook the other vehicles. The road 
was rough, the teams went quick, and we did 
not sleep ten minutes till daylight. Then we 
went zigzagging up the mountain, with a tor- 
rent on one side and an almost perpendicular 
slope on the other. The scenery was wild and 
grand, and we did not care to sleep. Now we 
went over a high stone bridge, and now we 
dodged through a tunnel in the rocks. Cas- 
cade succeeded cascade in the Ticino, and our 
eyes were wide open. But we soon came to 
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an elevated plateau, on which we slept till the 
carriage stopped at Airolo, where we break. 

fasted on coffee, and bread as hard as paving. 

stones; but the inn was very neat, and the 
coffee very nice. About half a mile beyond the 
little village we began to ascend again, and for 
two hours we did not lose sight of Airolo, 
We “beat” up the mountain as a boat beats 
against the wind. There are forty-seven zig. 
zags, some of them only a few hundred feet in 
length. We kept going back and forth up the 
side of the mountain, rising a little at every 
turn, till we reached the summit. We went 
above the snow, and looked down upon the 
drifts of the last winter. At the highest point 
of the pass there is a hotel, and the Hospice 
of the Monks of St. Gothard, where rich and 
poor are alike cared for, when compelled to 
seek shelter from the winter storms. There is 
also a lake there, in which very fine fish are 
caught. On each side are peaks, which reach 
still higher, and which are crowned with eter. 
nal snow. Contrary to our expectation, it was 
not cold in the pass, and we did not find it 
necessary to put on our overcoats. All our 
procession of vehicles changed horses, and for 
the fifth time we changed vehicles. The de- 
scent was by longer zigzags than the ascent, 
and the drivers made good time. We followed 
a vast valley for a time, in which there wasa 
rushing torrent that formed twenty cascades 
inamile. Sometimes the drivers made abrupt 
turns, so that the coaches canted over ina 
manner trying to the nerves of the inexperi- 
enced, for precipices not less than a thousand 
-feet in depth yawned beneath us. We didn't 
go over; on the contrary, we reached Auder- 
math in safety, where we changed seats again, 
this time getting the place at the rear of the 
diligence. We crossed Devil’s Bridge, and 
followed the Rheus down a valley, which, for 
wildness and picturesque beauty,.beggars de- 
scription. We came to a comparatively level 
region at last, passed through Altorf, where 
we saw the statue of William Tell, and the two 
fountains which commemorate his deeds, and 
came to Fluelen, on Lake Lucerne. We found 
a steamer all ready for us; and after we had 
passed Tell Chapel, we went into the cabin for 
beefsteak and potatoes. Through a port we 
discovered the stone on which Schiller’s Ad- 
dress to Tell is inscribed in gilt letters. At 
half past four we arrived at Lucerne, and a 
room in the attic of the Schweizerhof was 
assigned to us, where we had a good view of 
Mount Pilatus and Righi. They have no ele- 
vators here, except wine and brandy, and we 
don’t go up on them! OLIVER OPTIC. 
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WHY AND HOW. 


Why the Chinese emigrate, and the means they adopt for the purpose of getting to America. 
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